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VOLUME XVI JANUARY 1947 NUMBER 1 


EDITORIAL 





DOES THE HIGH SCHOOL MEASURE UP? 


Is the high school doing all it can for the mental health of boys 
and girls? How does it measure up in the things that count for whole- 
some living in the modern world? 

There are many who feel that the high school, for historical and 
other reasons, lags behind schools for younger children—especially 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and the better primary schools—in its 
understanding of human growth and development and the provision 
of a correspondingly effective program of education. 

One way of judging is to take such statements as the one formu- 
lated for the National Committee for Mental Hygiene and published 
in the October, 1946, issue of Understanding the Child. 

In this statement, it will be recalled, the first test was that of the 
teachers. Those who worked on the October “platform” believed 
that to have a school that was sound in mental health it was necessary 
to have teachers who were “emotionally balanced,” “culturally broad 
and tolerant,” and “interested in the child as a person.”” On the whole 
it must be said that not too many teachers are being prepared for their 
work by adequate training in the understanding of personality and 
human growth and development. Their “cultural” achievements may 
be reasonably good in terms of the traditional liberal arts curriculum 
of the colleges, but courses in modern psychology of adolescence are 
taken by comparatively few candidates for high-school teaching, and 
the usual required psychology courses are seldom alive with the dynam- 
ics of emotional behavior. It should be added, nevertheless, that the 
work of Zachry and others on adolescence is bearing fruit; that the 
textbooks in psychology show an encouraging increase in emphasis on 
a more realistic view of life and learning; and that the recent report 
of the Commission on Teacher Education has stimulated a genuine 
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concern for better human relationships as essential to preparation of 
teachers in all fields, including secondary schools. But the shortage of 
teachers holds us back tragically on the improvement that ought to 
come from this Teacher Education Commission report. 

As for the curriculum, another of the significant planks in the 
mental hygiene platform, most secondary schools still do not furnish 
for the great mass of their students the vigorous emotional appeal 
Prescott visioned as far back as his 1938 report. That the social life 
of the high school does provide for a number of boys and girls many 
experiences (usually, alas, outside of the “regular” curriculum!) that 
are valuable for youth is indicated in such studies as Miss Newell reports 
in her article in the present issue of Understanding the Child, wherein 
institutionalized psychotics are compared with boys and girls attend- 
ing regular public high schools. Moreover, such reports as “Education 
for All American Youth,” which the Educational Policies Commission 
issued last year, offer practical evidence of a determined effort on the 
part of American educational leaders to make the secondary school 
in both city and country a place where the richest and most vital 
experiences shall be provided. 

We are still a long distance from the kind of education for adoles- 
cents urged by a joint committee from the six national mental hygiene 
associations a year or more ago. This was the committee which stressed 
the desirability of “novels and plays and poetry, creative activities in 
the arts, participation in both rehearsed and spontaneous dramatiza- 
tions” as providing the kind of experiences that “young people so 
desperately need during the period of adolescent readjustment.” Few 
secondary schools, public or private, are as yet basing their programs 
on what boys and girls actually need. But we are on our way. 

Considerable progress has been made in providing, at least in urban 
communities, guidance and counseling services of the sort Francis 
Spaulding mentioned in his inaugural address as a necessary function 
of the modern school. What we perhaps need most now, in addition 
to the extension of these services, is the very simple recognition of 
emotional needs and friendly human relationships that can transform 
a school where only “subjects” are taught into what S. R. Laycock 
describes as “a workshop in living—a society in miniature—where 
teachers and pupils by living and working together learn to perform 
just acts, exhibit deeds of kindness and generosity, and practice co- 
operation, loyalty, tolerance, and respect for personality in their rela- 
tions with one another.” 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND ILL HEALTH AMONG YOUTH 


BY 


NANCY L. NEWELL, Ep.M. 


RESEARCH WORKER, MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 





Fifty-six cases of boys and girls under nineteen years of age were recently studied; they were 


all from seven state mental hospitals. 


of’ pupils—matched as to age and sex—from four school systems. 


These “psychotics” were compared with the same number 


The “appalling insecurity” of 


the young people in the institutions is only one of a number of the findings of this study that 


have significance for those who are trying to understand the problems of youth. 





HE prevalence of mental and nervous 


illness among young people was 
shockingly revealed by the number of 
rejections for military service in the 
recent war. Many of these young people 
had been getting along fairly well in the 
protected environment of their homes and 
communities, but were unfit to endure 
the stresses of war. The inference is 
plain that they had not been as happy, 
well adjusted, and efficient as they might 
have been if their personality defects had 
been corrected. 


Fifty-Six Psychotics 


With the purpose of discovering what 
factors lie behind mental ill health in 
young people, a study of a group of young 
psychotics, who had been committed to 
state hospitals, was undertaken by the Di- 
vision of Mental Hygiene, Department of 
Mental Health, in the state of Massachu- 
setts.' A short summary of the study 
may be of interest to those who are striv- 
ing to understand the problems of youth. 

Fifty-six cases of children under nine- 
teen years of age were taken from the 
records of seven state mental hospitals. 


1See American Journal of Psychiatry, March, 
1944, article by Yerbury and Newell. 


Thirty-eight social agency records were 
read and thirty-five homes were visited 
in order to get as complete a life history 
as possible. The remaining twenty-one 
homes were not existent, or, in five cases, 
English was not spoken. 

The ages of the children ranged from 
nine to eighteen years with the mean at 
sixteen years. Their intelligence was 
normal up to the time of the onset of ill- 
ness. Thirty-six had been in junior or 
senior high school, and twenty-four were 
normally placed in school. Twenty-three 
were somewhat retarded in school place- 
ment. 

In order to compare these children with 
an unselected control group, the coopera- 
tion of four school systems was obtained 
to provide lists, taken at random, of the 
same number of pupils matched in age 
and sex with our patients. Home visits 
and complete histories were obtained with 


consent of parents. 


Appalling Insecurity” 


The most striking difference in the 
experience of these two groups was the 
appalling insecurity of the lives of many 
of the psychotics. Twenty-four of them 


had been separated from their homes and 


we 
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had lived in a series of foster homes and 


institutions. Twelve had been state 


wards. One girl had been in thirteen 
foster homes; one boy in twenty-three and 
in two institutions. Twenty-nine had 


had destitute homes and twenty-two 
families had been dependent. In the 
control group, all fifty-six children were 
in their own homes with the exception of 
one adopted. There were no destitute 
homes, although some were very simple, 
and only one family was dependent. 

The type of parents showed differences 
between the two groups. Fifty-four 
parents in the psychotic group were in- 
competent in the role of parent, nineteen 
were immoral, sixteen had court records, 
seventeen were alcoholic, and fifty-four 
were very ignorant. In the control group, 
thirteen parents were incompetent, one 
was immoral, three were alcoholic, and 
thirteen were ignorant. Mental disease 
(committed) was found in thirteen par- 
ents of psychotics, but none in parents of 
controls. Emotional instability of lesser 
degree was present in thirty-three parents 
of psychotics and thirty-one parents of 
controls. 

In the families of psychotics only 
twenty-six couples were still in the home, 
fifteen parents had died, ten couples were 
divorced, and five mothers were unmar- 
ried. Among the families of controls, 
forty-six couples were together, six par- 
ents had died, and four couples were di- 
vorced. The resulting insecurity of life 
had disturbed the normal development of 


They had no 


social roots, no sense of belonging to a 


the psychotic children. 


family as part of a community, no sup- 
porting influences of home and trusted 


guardians. 


4 


Parental Factors 


Parental factors of violence, brutality, 
neglect, lack of affection, conflicting dis- 
cipline and beatings were in evidence in 
many of the families of psychotics. On 
the other hand there was also a remarkable 
degree of overprotection and overindul- 
gence in the psychotic group which had 
contributed to the maladjustment of the 
children. 

The families of the psychotics were 
larger than those of the control group. 
The psychotics had one hundred and 
seventy living brothers and sisters, of 
whom fifty were defective, psychotic, de- 
linquent, or behavior problems. The con- 
trols had one hundred and eleven siblings 
of whom one was psychotic and one a 
behavior problem. 

Although 


fairly equal in the two groups, the pre- 


conditions of birth were 
natal histories were adverse in the psy- 
chotic group. Fifty-five per cent of 
mothers were under extreme emotional 
stress or suffered from disease or injury 
during pregnancy as compared with ten 
per cent of controls. Nineteen infants 
had suffered from malnutrition or rickets, 
but only two among the controls. Seri- 
ous diseases, accidents and operations were 
equally divided, but, no doubt, the normal 


children had had better care. 
Early Personality Factors 


The early personality traits of the psy- 
chotic children were of great interest. 
They fell into two groups, the aggressive, 
overactive type and the unassertive, seclu- 
sive type. The majority of the aggressive 
type developed problem behavior before 


the age of nine years and closely resembled 
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patients who had organic diseases of the 
These children had been 


defiant, irresponsible, excitable, unpredict- 


nervous system. 


able, and in some cases, anti-social and 
They had had a greater 


number of diseases than the quiet type 


destructive. 


and there was a higher degree of instability 
in the parents. They came from homes 
where there had been more violence, bru- 


Their 


symptoms suggest that some neurological 


tality, and abnormal siblings. 


injury had been sustained which was too 
slight or obscure to be recognized, but 
resulted in a deviation from normal. 

The unassertive type developed problem 
behavior between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen years. They were immature, 
dependent, lacking in confidence, unable 
to defend themselves, withdrawn from 
social contacts, self-centered, and moody. 
Some were oppressed by a sense of guilt 
(usually unfounded), confused by con- 
flicting standards of behavior, torn be- 
tween loyalties to quarreling parents, beset 
by religious scruples, ashamed of the social 


These chil- 


dren fell into depressions, or suddenly 


inferiorities of their homes. 


changed to assaultive and violent behavior 
quite at variance with their former atti- 
tude. They were more numerous, but 
improved more rapidly under treatment 
than the aggressive type and were more 
likely to return home and take up a 
normal routine. 


The High School Youth 


In the group of school children the 
same two types of personality appeared, 
but in this case the aggressive personality 
was more numerous and in better mental 
health. . These children had plenty of 


outlets for their energy, many interests 
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and social activities. Their conflicts cen- 
tered around what they considered in- 
justices or unreasonable demands of the 
school, lack of money to spend, and pa- 
rental authority. There was much social 
rivalry with their mates and some minor 
heartbreaks. (A distinction must be 
made here between wholesome and ab- 
normal aggressiveness. ) 

The unassertive children of the control 
They re- 
tired into themselves socially and often 
They 


nursed private grievances, brooded over 


group were less well adjusted. 
compensated by good scholarship. 


their inferiority, and failed to live up to 
their best potentialities because of their 
They 


about money, clothes, friends. 


worried 
They 


differed very little in personality traits 


emotional inhibitions. 


from the quiet children in the psychotic 
group, but had been subjected to less se- 
vere strains, less insecurity of life, less neg- 


lect, ill-treatment and emotional traumas. 


Tragedies of the Psychotic Group 


The children of the psychotic group 
had met with a series of tragedies which 
added the last unbearable ounce to an 
already burdened situation. Six had been 
left adrift and homeless by the death of 
a parent who had been their only security. 
Five had been separated from the rest of 
the family. One boy was transplanted 
from a simple, peasant home with relatives 
in Europe to the home of his own parents 
in a bustling American city and broke 
down from homesickness and hatred of 
America. Two children became mentally 
ill when death revealed that they had been 
adopted; two others upon finding that 
their foster mothers were not their own. 


Eight children had met with sex abuse, 
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rape, incest, homosexual exploitation, and 
other indignities. There was an appalling 
lack of correct sex information and a great 
deal of worry, fantasy, and guilt over 
Five chil- 


dren had been beaten or locked up by 


early childish misdemeanors. 


other children and thereafter could trust 
only adults. 

Fourteen children worried excessively 
about their school work, although most 
There 


was an interesting group of ten cases of 


of them had no need for anxiety. 


the psychotics whose illness seems to have 
been induced by overmoralistic training. 
They came from good homes where high 
They 


were oOverconscientious, religious, sensi- 


standards were strictly maintained. 


tive, unable to get on with other children 
who seemed to delight in teasing and bul- 
lying them. Their early childhood was 
beset by fears, poor appetite, enuresis, and 
outburst of temper. Their school records 
were good. They found it hard to recon- 
cile the precepts of their parents with the 
easy-going morality of their friends, who 
considered them “goodies” or “sissies.” 
Two of them deliberately staged delin- 
quent episodes to prove their courage, 
and afterwards escaped into a state of 
aphasia to avoid the displeasure of the 
parents. Four threatened or attempted 
suicide when the conflict became too se- 
vere. Five became rude, obscene, and 
assaultive when their control gave away. 
All of these children were in high school 
and found their difficulties aggravated 


when they moved from the local elemen- 





tary school to the large high school where 


their companions were more diverse, their 
teachers less intimate, and social pressures 
heightened. 


Hel ping with Emotional Problems 

The chief factors found by this study 
in the background of mental illness of 
young people were: first, a great lack of 
security, caused by poverty, loss of home, 
and neglect; second, disease and personal- 
ity defects in parents and children; third, 
ignorance of the needs of children and 
suitable guidance of youth; fourth, im- 
morality of parents—alcoholism, sex, and 
crime; fifth, failure of the community to 
detect and rescue these children before it 
was too late. 

Schools and parent-teacher associations 
are giving more attention to the home life 
and personal problems of children and to 
the education of parents. It is most im- 
portant that the warped personalities that 
appear in high schools should be recog- 
nized by understanding teachers and meas- 
ures for their correction be undertaken. 
The line of demarcation is so faint be- 
tween the mentally ill who become com- 
mitable and those who keep on struggling 
with their problems that constant watch- 
fulness of the maladjusted student is 
necessary. Perhaps the study may serve 
to indicate some of the emotional prob- 
lems which students bring to school with 
them and which prevent them from mak- 
ing good use of the opportunities that are 
offered to them. 
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THE VETERAN RETURNS TO HIGH SCHOOL 


BY 


FREDERICK A. ZEHRER 


LECTURER ON EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





For more than a year now the veterans have been back in high school, college, and other 


training programs. 


What have we learned that would be helpful to them? 


Mr. Zehrer, who 


during the War was in charge of Army Specialized Training in the First Service Command, reviews 


the present situation in the high school. 


He is particularly concerned with the application of 


mental hygiene principles to the veteran’s school adjustment. 





HROUGH the application of mental 

hygiene principles the high school is 
in a strategic position to contribute to 
the total personal adjustment of the vet- 
eran who returns for further education. 
It is a situation which is challenging and 
stimulating to educators who recognize 
the opportunity and are willing to take 
vigorous action to accept the responsibili- 
ties involved. 

In all too many communities the local 
high school has not made adequate provi- 
sion for the veteran. As a result, many 
who desire to complete their high school 
education are denied the opportunity. In 
counseling veterans who have visited their 
local high schools, frequent comments in- 
clude: “I want to get my diploma but all 
the school offers is a college preparatory 
course”; “I don’t want to mark time with 
the seventeen-year-olds”; “Many of my 
friends also want to get a high school 
diploma but it will take two years to do 
two years’ work and I know I could do 
it in a shorter time if the school would 
Possibly the local 


high school principals in these communi- 


allow me to try it.” 


ties would say, “The veterans are welcome 


and we will do what we can for them,” 


I and then expect them to take the regular 
oa 


offerings or leave them. Most veterans 


leave them in such circumstances. 


Adjustments Are Necessary 


The youth separated from military ser- 
vice who returns to school is forced to 
make personal-social, emotional, family, 
and economic adjustments as well as scho- 
lastic adjustments. By the time he ap- 
pears for re-enrollment in the high school 
he may have been “counseled” at several 
sources with the real possibility that he 
received a variety of answers to his ques- 
tions. Above all else he needs consistent, 
effective guidance prior to and during his 
enrollment as a student. 

While he was in service the veteran is 
more likely than not to have developed 
some attitudes and opinions concerning 
education which must be recognized by 
the school staff. No doubt he was ex- 
posed to training methods which reflected 
well-defined purposes and careful organi- 
zation. While overseas he may have de- 
veloped a “halo effect” concerning edu- 
cation. During service, or immédiately 
after separation, he may have been given 
impetus toward an educational or voca- 
tional objective not compatible with his 
He 


aptitudes and basic interests. will 
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have matured in outlook and as a result 
possesses stronger motivation to succeed 
than the younger non-veteran students. 

Upon entry he may be worried because 
he is afraid he will not make the grade 
unless he is well oriented and has resolved 
his feelings concerning his capacities and 
limitations. Nearly all veterans want a 
speedy termination of their high school 
education even at the sacrifice of quality 
and long-range values. As a result there 
is a tendency to take on too large a task 
or program of courses. 

Observations made during the war in 
the supervision of the Army Specialized 
Training and United States Military Acad- 
emy Preparatory Programs revealed a very 
general inadequacy among trainees (who 
were all high school graduates) to apply 
effective study and reading techniques. 
Despite the presence of superior aptitude 
and excellent motivation there were many 
failures dues principally to this single fac- 
tor. It is certain that if this were true 
for these selected groups it will be even 
more true of the G.I. returning to com- 
plete his high school education after two, 
three, or four years away from an aca- 


demic environment. 


What the High School Can Do 


To enroll a veteran without proper per- 
sonal, educational, and vocational guidance 
and without making administrative and 
curricular adjustments, the high school 
will tend to aggravate feelings of inse- 
There- 


fore, provision should be made to meet 


curity, inadequacy, and failure. 


It is the 
responsibility of the school to provide the 


the basic needs of the veteran. 


means of assisting the enrolled veteran to 


make a satisfactory, wholesome, total ad- 


justment. The following suggestions are 
presented as means through which the 
high school may perform this duty: 

A personal counseling program should 
be maintained and adapted to the ma- 
turity and problems of the veteran. 
Trained personnel are needed to do this 
adequately. If resources are not avail- 
able in the school, arrangements should 
be made with community or state agencies 
on a cooperative basis to provide the neces- 
services. 


sary These agencies will in- 


clude psychiatric, psychological, social 
work, and health workers. 

The counseling program should provide 
for personal consultation at the point of 
entry in order to make an over-all indi- 
vidual evaluation of the veteran’s inter- 
ests, level of motivation, aptitudes, disa- 
bilities, background, pre-service training, 
in-service training, and tentative voca- 
tional objective. It is well to recognize 
that it is usually unwise to take the vet- 
eran’s statement of his educational de- 
sires since he may overlook some valuable 
training or experience which may point 
to a particular type of ability hitherto 
unrecognized. 

The counseling process should include 
the administration and interpretation of 
aptitude, educational achievement, and 
The 


objective data thus obtained can be inte- 


vocational interest tests and scales. 


grated with the data available from pre- 
service school records and any military 
personnel records such as the Separation 
Counseling form and the United States 
Armed Forces Institute transcript. In 
addition to counseling value this proce- 
dure facilitates determination of amount 
of credit toward graduation to be granted 


for military training and experience. 





d 





After counseling and thorough evalua- 
tion and determination of needs, proper 
academic placement is possible. It is es- 
sential that continued counsel be available 
since many veterans need help due to their 
view of wanting “bread alone” rather than 
a well-rounded preparation. 

Further, there should be provision of 
assistance for the veteran’s problems of 
marriage adjustment, recreational adjust- 
ment, re-entry into desirable community 
and school activities, and learning again 
to live with others in a civilian setting. 
The mental hygiene services also should 
assist the veteran to assume responsibility 


for his own well-being. 


Cooperative Programs 

The school should explore the possibili- 
ties of cooperative school-work programs 
for veterans who plan to terminate their 
formal education upon graduation from 
high school. In addition, occupational 
placement services should be provided by 
the school to facilitate the transition from 
school to occupation. This will serve a 
second function as it will allow for con- 
tinuing guidance for the veteran after he 
leaves school. 

The school should provide assistance for 
veterans who have problems of re-learning 
(more often, learning for the first time) 
effective study methods and reading skills. 
Orientation group work may well be im- 
plemented with specific study aids pro- 
vided by subject teachers. Remedial in- 
struction and individual tutorial assistance 
should be available also. 

Modified instructional methods and ma- 
terials to meet the special needs of vet- 
erans are necessary if their learning is to 


be expedited and effective. Due to the 
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degree of motivation and maturity of the 
veterans, the traditional time to present 
materials can be cut drastically without 
sacrificing values. The instructional staff 
will find it advantageous to state clearly 
long-range and present academic objec- 
tives. Also, the veteran will welcome 
knowing his status and real progress 
toward the goals set. In service he was 
accustomed to knowing objectives and 
being evaluated constantly. 

To carry on an effective program for 
the veteran, the entire school staff will 
need to be oriented concerning common 
needs of the veterans and be given assis- 
tance in adapting their offerings to meet 
the needs. Any program on paper, or 
only in the minds of the administrative 
or guidance staff, is of little value. Co- 
operative planning and professional ad- 
justments are mandatory to effectuate the 
program. 

The student activity program and regu- 
lations governing the student body need 
to be reviewed for the purpose of recog- 
nizing the special interests of the ex-service 
students. The aim should be to integrate 
them as much as possible into the student 
body as a whole, yet provide for their 
special needs. The number of veterans 
in school, the size of the school, the age 
of the veterans, and their programs will 


influence local policies. 
Working with Community Agencies 
5 , S 


It is advisable to develop, or enhance, 
a cooperative program with community 
agencies for meeting personal, emotional, 
social, vocational, and academic needs of 
the veterans. Effective liaison with agen- 
cies which provide health, mental hygiene, 


social work, and recreation services as well 
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as with representatives of the Veterans 
Administration, business, and industry 
should be maintained for the best inter- 
ests of the veteran. 

The question of separate classes or 
schools for veterans can be determined 
locally in view of the resources and facili- 
ties of the community as well as the in- 
structional and administrative policies of 
the school. If traditional mass instruc- 
tional methods are employed in the local 
secondary school, it is recommended that 
separate classes for veterans be established 
to allow for individualized instruction. 

The school which is prepared to accept 
responsibility for the education of the 
veteran will consider all aspects of his 


‘otal adjustment and provide the neces- 


“On many details of our present edu- 
cational program there is wide disagree- 
ment. There is almost universal agree- 
ment, however, on the over-all function 
of the schools. Stated in the broadest 
possible terms, the schools’ function has 
come to be regarded as that of providing 
whatever instruction may be required to 
serve the general good, to whatever mem- 
bers of the community may need and 
want such instruction, at whatever peri- 
ods in their lives the people who want 
the instruction may be able to profit by 
it. ‘Instruction,’ moreover, is commonly 
understood to mean not just formal class- 
room teaching. It includes, as well, in- 


formal out-of -class experiences, individual 


counseling and guidance, on-the-job train- 


10 





sary services to meet the veteran’s needs. 


It is the obligation of the school to do 
even the supposedly impossible to meet the 
situation. The adoption of the mental 
hygiene approach as well as academic 
modification will not only serve the vet- 
erans concerned, but will contribute 
greatly to the stature of the entire staff 
and thus enhance the effectiveness of their 
services to non-veterans in the school. 
The problem must be faced realisticallv 
ind can be solved only with wholehearted 


The need 


for action is present; the opportunity for 


staff cooperation and support. 
real service exists. Each school should 
do all possible to meet the needs of the 
returned youth who seek the help which 


the school is in a position to offer. 


ing, and any other kind of planned and 
supervised activity that may be of value 
in helping people to learn. 

“Operating under so sweeping a man- 
date, the schools must constantly readjust 
their programs. . . . When changes in 
the world and additions to human knowl- 
edge require a kind of teaching that has 
not been given before, the schools must 


At the 


schools are having to make more of all 


offer it. present time the 
these adjustments, and to make them more 
rapidly than has ever before been neces- 
sary.”—Francis T. Spaulding, in his in- 
augural address as New York State Com- 
missioner of Education. (School and So- 


ciety, Nov. 2, 1946.) 















HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS WITH 1.Q.’"S BELOW 75 


RUTH F. BOLAND 





Here is once again the problem of the boy and girl with a low I.Q. who is nevertheless in 


the “regular” high school. 


Dr. Boland gives cases. 


Many will not agree with some of the 


implications of her statements, but few will question the existence of the problem or the impor- 


tance of the point she makes when she insists, as the result of her study, that each individual 


pupil should “succeed . . . 


in the way that is best for him.” 





NE would hardly expect to find 

youngsters with I.Q.’s below 75 in 
high school. These are pupils who would 
normally be in special classes for the 
mentally deficient. That even a single 
youngster with an I.Q. below 75 could 
regularly graduate from a reputable high 


The well- 


informed school man would categorically 


school seems hardly possible. 


deny the possibility of the presence of such 
pupils in his own or in any other well- 
In fact, the head- 


master of one well-known classical high 


ordered high school. 


school in a city famous for its excellent 
guidance program doubted the existence 
of children “that low” in his high school. 
He was thoroughly surprised when an in- 
vestigation revealed that in May 1945 
there were eight such pupils, and that one 
with an I.Q. of 67 had actually graduated 
from his school in January of that year. 
Evidence of the presence of pupils of 
this low mentality was found in the high 
schools of eleven other cities that the 
writer investigated." Three important 
questions may well be asked at this point: 
(1) Who is responsible for the presence 


1 Ruth F. Boland, “The Moron in High School: 
A Study of the Pupil with an I1.Q. Below 75 as 
Rated by a Group Intelligence Test.” Unpub- 


lished Doctor’s Thesis, Harvard University, 1946. 


of these mentally deficient pupils in high 
school? _ (2) What provisions are made 
for them by the high school? (3) What 
effect does the high school have on these 
pupils? These questions may best be 
answered by citing specific cases. 

Grace, the only child of doting parents, 
her father a successful business man, was 
reported by her elementary school prin- 
cipal to be extremely slow. She was ex- 
amined by a psychologist at the age of 12, 
in Grade 4. Her 1.Q. on the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Test was 72. She was 
recommended for enrollment in a special 
class, but was pushed ahead at her moth- 
When she was in Grade 
8, her reading grade on the Stanford Read- 
In Grade IX 


she failed in English, Science, Civics and 


er’s insistence. 
ing Examination was 3.0. 


Hygiene. Her I.Q. on the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability administered to her 
in Grade IX was 72. The high school 
teachers felt that Grace was unhappy in 
her school placement, and recommended 
that she attend a vocational school, but 
her mother insisted that she remain. 


Parental Pressure 


The responsibility for Grace’s presence 
in high school is due to strong parental 
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pressure brought to bear on the school. 
However, the school in this case should 
have worked intensively with her parents 
to help them to see the advantage of giv- 
ing Grace the sort of education which she 
could take, rather than submitting her to 
the great strain of competition with pupils 
of superior intelligence. 

Lawrence, in another state, with an LQ. 
of 74 on the Stanford-Binet, was recom- 
mended for special class when he was 
eleven years old in the fourth grade. All 
his teachers reported that he had never 
worked at grade level. The recommenda- 
tion of special class placement was not 
carried out because he was so well behaved 
that his teachers were willing to keep him 
in the grades, and the principal believed 
that he was merely slow in learning. He 
went through the elementary school and 
graduated with a regular diploma at 15. 
In Grade X, at the age of 17, he was fail- 
ing in English and in History of Civiliza- 
tion, and passing in Industrial Arts and 
His high school 


Lawrence is no 


Mechanical Drawing. 


teachers consider that 


problem. He gets along with others and 
is well liked. 

The case of Lawrence illustrates the 
mistaken kindness of teachers and prin- 
ciples who, because children are no trouble 
in the classroom, allow them to sit in the 
regular grades year after year learning 
little or nothing. 

Dora, who graduated from a classical 
high school with an I.Q. of 67 on the 
Stanford-Binet, found few subjects suited 
to her ability. Dora was enrolled in the 
non-college course, electing a majority of 
The subjects which 


she passed and failed each year are pre- 


commerical subjects. 
sented herewith: 
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- in the commercial course. 


Grade X Grade X (Repeating) 


French Failed American His- 
Business Arith- tory Failed 
metic Failed Machine Ac- 
Bookkeeping Failed counting Failed 
Typing Failed Typing Failed 
English Passed English Passed 
Voice Passed Voice Passed 
Consumer Educa- Music Appre- 
tion Passed ciation Passed 
Foods Passed 
Health Passed 
Summer School 
General Mathe- 
matics Passed 
lyping Passed 
Grade XI Grade XII 
Citizenship Failed Art Appre- 
Machine Ac- ciation Passed 
counting Failed Voice Culture Passed 
English Passed Home Nursing . Passed 
Clothing Passed Foods Passed 
Clothing Passed 


In January 1945, at the age of 19 years 
and 10 months, Dora received her diploma 
from high school. Since in Grades X and 
XI she failed nearly as many courses as she 
passed, whereas in Grade XII she passed 
all the courses, one cannot but surmise 
that here was a graduation by courtesy. 
The trial and error method of selecting 
subjects, the choice of Art Appreciation, 
Voice Culture, Home Nursing, Foods and 
Clothing, lends support to this surmise. 
It would appear from Dora’s hectic high 
school career that the classical high school 
has no provisions for pupils of this men- 
tality and is not the place for them, yet 
she graduated from such a school, and has 
a diploma which is the same as the ones 
presented to the more capable pupils. It 
was a mistaken kindness to encourage her 
Her three and 
one-half years could have been put to 
better use in a school suited to her men- 
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tality. A diploma from such a school 
would doubtless have meant preparation 
for suitable work. 

It is not surprising to find that school 
placement far above mental ability would 
have some effect on these high school 
pupils. Betty isa case in point. Within 
a month of her entrance into high school 
she was recognized by all her teachers as 
a problem, and was constantly being re- 
ported to the Dean for impudence, dis- 
orderly conduct, and for being annoying 
and sullen. She upset an English class 
by muttering. A classmate complained 
that she deliberately tripped her. She was 
absent 25 times within three months, and 
was failing in all her subjects with the 
exception of sewing. 

The school records of these pupils show 
that in their cases promotion came after 
repeated failure and repetition of grades; 
because they were very large for the 
grade; and because their parents refused 
to permit them to attend the special classes 
provided for them. These pupils may be 
considered educationally neglected, be- 
cause, although they were found to be 
mentally deficient early in their school 
careers, they never had the benefit of any 
training suited to their abilities. 


Conflicts and Frustrations 


It is necessary for parents and teachers 
to understand the depressions, discourage- 
ments, conflicts, and frustrations which so 
often result from repeated failure in the 
grades. Children faced with continued 
demands at school and at home for success 
in work beyond their mental capacities are 
likely to react to the pressure upon them 
in one of two ways: (1) either by a with- 
drawing and avoidance of social contacts, 





or (2) by reactions of an increasingly 
anti-social nature. The non-aggressive 
child is more apt to use the first method 
of withdrawing from his fellows. He 
resorts to rationalization and to defense 
mechanisms, and often evidences stub- 
borness, sensitiveness, bewilderment, and 
suspicion. The more aggressive child, on 
the other hand, openly revolts, demon- 
strates active antagonism, over-compen- 
sates, is disorderly and often truant. 
Constant failures, discouragement, and 
unhappiness may not only result in a 
warped personality, but may even push 
the child to the borders of mental disease. 

Those who work with mentally defi- 
cient children should have great patience 
with the parents. Parents for the most 
part want to do the best thing possible 
for their children. The majority of them 
would be extremely grateful if a sympa- 
thetic teacher or principal would tell them 
frankly about the advantages for their 
particular child of education in a curricu- 
lum especially planned for him. Lack of 
understanding of the actual facts is, in 
most cases, the principal factor involved 
in the lack of cooperation between parents 
and the school. There are, however, al- 
ways a number of parents who cannot 
take the facts. These parents are in need 
of special help. School authorities should 
provide that help. If the school is not 
equipped to give therapeutic help to par- 
ents, then it should refer them to other 
agencies for treatment. 

If, after the parent has become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the advantages of 
special education for his child, he still per- 
sists in his refusal to send his child to a 
special class, the modern school must ex- 
tend its curriculum to meet his needs. 
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The modern curriculum, which is so well 
adjusted to individual needs that all nor- 
mal pupils progress regularly through it, 
should endeavor to provide for the men- 
tally deficient pupil as well. To extend 
modern educational practices to meet the 
needs of these pupils implies that the 
school must adjust its curriculum to a 
wider range of individual differences than 
formerly. Each grade would then have 
small numbers of these mentally deficient 
pupils progressing through it at their own 
rate. 

Whether or not we approve of the 
graduation of the mentally deficient pupil 
from elementary school, and of his sub- 
sequent entrance into high school, it 
should be recognized that he is passing, 
that he is gaining entrance into high 
school, and that he is even graduating 
from there. This fact may be a departure 
from theory, but it is not a departure 


from practice. The high school must 


“The school as an institution of our 
social order has been organized to promote 
and perpetuate the fundamental aims, pur- 
poses, principles, and objectives of our 
democratic society. These principles or 
purposes emphasize the right of an indi- 
vidual to freedom under democratic re- 
straints. 

“The task of education in our society 
is to provide the environment which will 
enable the pupil through experiences to 
acquire not only knowledge and informa- 
tion but also the attitudes, ideals, under- 


standings, appreciations, and skills neces- 
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face the fact of the presence of the men- 
tally deficient pupil. It cannot ignore 
him, nor subject him to competition with 
bright pupils. A curriculum even lower 
than that which many high schools have 
adapted for slow learners should be ad- 
justed to this group. ° This does not mean 
neglect of the college or other traditional 
high school groups. It means, however, 
that besides educating the college course 
pupil to the limit of his capacity, we must 
also educate the pupil with L.Q. below 75, 
to the limit of Ais capacity, if he has suc- 
ceeded in gaining entrance to high school. 

The elementary school should, however, 
continue to direct mentally deficient pupils 
into special and other classes better suited 
to their individual needs and capacities. 

If we are to thoroughly understand the 
child and his needs, we must meet him 
where we find him, and help him to suc- 
ceed at his own level, in the way that is 


best for him. 


sary for participation in a democratic 
society. 

“We believe that the curriculum con- 
sists of all the experiences of whatever 
nature the child has under the guidance 
of the school, and that it is the function 
of the school curriculum to suggest types 
of experiences we desire pupils to have in 
order to facilitate the learnings we believe 
best to equip youth for successful, happy 
adjustment in a democratic society.”— 
Minnesota’s Curriculum Bulletin No. 1: 
A Guide to Better Instruction in Minne- 
sota Schools. 














THE MENTAL HYGIENE VIEW OF CHARACTER- 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


DR. S. R. LAYCOCK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAI 


HERE are many approaches to char- 
acter-education—some religious and 
some secular. This article confines itself 
to one of these approaches—the mental 
hygiene approach. It does not plan to 
evaluate other systems of character-for- 
mation. Rather, it presents one point of 
view as a basis for study and discussion. 
In discussing the mental hygiene view- 
point of character-education it would 
seem necessary to have clearly in mind 
just what is meant by “mental hygiene” 
and by “character.” 


What Is Mental Hygiene? 


The aims of mental hygiene were set 
forth long ago by the New York State 
“the 


about of a condition where each individ- 


Health Commission as bringing 
ual gives his best to the world and knows 
the deep satisfaction of a life richly and 
fully lived.” 


improve upon this simple statement. 


No one has been able to 
In- 
deed many religious folk feel that this is 
merely a secular statement of the basic 
Christian position that no one can know 
the satisfaction of a life deeply and fully 
lived unless he freely and voluntarily 
gives himself in the service of his fellows. 

It is true that the interests of mental 
hygiene cover a much broader field than 
These interests in- 
clude the study of how an individual be- 
comes well adjusted and maladjusted and 
thus take in the whole field of personality 
development. 


character-education. 


In addition, mental hy- 


PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 


SASKATCHEWAN 


giene is vitally interested in how mental 
maladjustments may be prevented and 
how they may be treated successfully 
when they do occur. the 


study of the development of character is 


However, 


of major interest to mental hygienists. 
The most characteristic features of the 
mental hygiene approach to the study of 
character is the reliance placed on scien- 
tific techniques and methods. In all its 
work the mental hygiene point of view 
stresses the use of all available scientific 
data and techniques which can be drawn 
from the fields of psychology, sociology, 
education, physiology, economics, biology, 
and medicine. 
field the 


mental hygienists are concerned with the 


This is true also in the 
of character-education where 


best available knowledge regarding the 
basic needs of children, their character- 
istics at each stage of development, the 
ways in which learning takes place, and 
the ways in which values and the pursuit 
of values may be established in boys and 
girls. 
W hat Is Character? 


There is no word in common use which 
is used more loosely than the word “‘char- 
acter” except possibly the word “person- 
ality.” It is important, then, that we 
try to get a clear idea of just what we 
mean by “character.” 

First of all, character must be distin- 
guished from “moral” behavior as such. 
The word “moral” is derived from the 
Latin word “mores” which means the 
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customs and ways of living commonly 
accepted in any society. In ancient 
Sparta it was the custom to expose phys- 
ically and mentally defective children to 
die in the mountains. That conduct was 
“moral” in that society since it was a 


In Old 


Testament times it was accepted as a 


commonly accepted practice. 


legitimate practice that the babies of a 
captured city should have their brains 
That be- 
Like- 


wise, the former customs of foot-binding 


dashed out against the stones. 
havior was “moral” for its time. 
in China and of burning widows on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands in India 
were accepted in their own societies as the 
They 


In- 


right and proper things to do. 
were part of the accepted “mores.” 
deed there is hardly a custom which we 
now abhor which has not, in some age or 
in some society, been accepted as moral. 

I think, too, that you would recognize 
that many of the world’s greatest teachers 
and leaders who were undoubtedly persons 
of strong character did not conform to 
Wilberforce 
fought the commonly accepted practice 
John Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry fought the commonly 


the mores of their own day. 
of holding men in slavery. 


accepted practice of harsh treatment of 
prisoners. St. Paul ran afoul of the ac- 
cepted mores in every community where 
he went. In writing to the Corinthians 
he tells of receiving thirty-nine stripes 
on each of five occasions, of being beaten 
with rods three times, of being stoned 
once, and of being ofttimes imprisoned. 
Indeed, Jesus himself was anything but a 
conformer. “He came unto his own and 
He did not 
come to adjust people to the society in 


which they lived. He himself said that 


his own received him not.” 
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he came not to bring peace but a sword. 


Neither conformity nor adjustment was 
his objective, but a complete reconstruc- 
tion of life into the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. Character, then, means more than 
conformity to the accepted customs or 
mores of contemporary society. 

Character must also be distinguished 
from temperament. People of high char- 
acter can be either excitable or placid, 
optimistic or pessimistic, slow to anger 
or irascible. 

It should be recognized, too, that char- 
acter is not identical with personality. 
The latter term is a very broad one. It 
is defined by Brooks as “the sum total of 
an individual’s drives, habits, emotions, 
and ideas; in fact it may be thought of as 
all of his traits and tendencies functioning 
in an organized and integrated whole.” 
This obviously includes much more than 
character. Indeed an individual’s person- 
ality is often associated with his unique- 
ness or his individuality, that is with the 
characteristics which make him different 
from others. 

And now let us turn from what char- 
acter is not to what it is. In the opinion 
of leading authorities the consideration of 
character involves at least two things: (1) 
an emphasis on the values which direct 
human life and (2) the degree of persistent 
and consistent striving to attain those 
Some authorities would add (3) 
the degree to which there is a continuous 


values. 


reconstruction, enlargement, and thought- 
ful choosing of values. 


What Values? 


Since character has to do with the 
values which any individual cherishes as 
his own it follows that everybody has 








some kind of character.’ Everyone’s life 
is consciously or unconsciously dominated 
by certain values. These values may be 
lust, greediness, self-seeking, wealth, or 
power, or they may be the opposite. The 
question therefore arises as to what values 
are desirable. 

In spite of widespread differences of 
religious beliefs, the values which our 
country holds to as a nation are largely 
Christian values. Among these are jus- 
tice, cooperation, self-denial or temper- 
ance, kindness, generosity, charity and 
love, duty, loyalty, tolerance, respect for 
personality, and freedom of conscience, 
thought and speech. Not all these values 
are held in high esteem by all our citizens, 
and, of course, fewer still pursue the at- 
tainment of these values in any consistent 
fashion. However, by and large, they 
are the values which the great majority of 
our citizens at least claim as their own. 

There would, of course, be a wide dis- 
agreement as to the origin of these values. 
Those who believe in religion as a divine 
revelation believe that those values were 
ordained by God for His creatures and 
promulgated through His special revela- 
tion to men. Others, who look upon re- 
ligion as man’s attempt to discover mean- 
ing and purpose in life, may regard these 
same values as growing out of man’s basic 
needs and out of the experience of the 
race in the meeting of these needs. Values 
to them are established as the result of the 
judgment of the individual or the race as 
to what constitutes “the good life.” 
They think of values as generalizations of 
experience which are much the same as 
the hypothesis which the scientist evolves 
to explain the data which he has collected 
or observed. 
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Since the supernaturalists and the nat- 
uralists in our country usually come out 
with much the same set of values it would 
seem that they could afford to be mutually 
While our 
citizens differ greatly in their religious and 
philosophical views, they can agree in 
reasonable fashion on the values which 
they would like to see developed in our 
public schools. 


more tolerant of one another. 


These are the values of 
justice, cooperation, etc., mentioned above. 
Should we not then emphasize our wide 
areas of agreement as to what values we 
desire to see developed in children? The 
public schools can, in this sense, without 
controversy, engage in the practice of de- 
veloping character in children by helping 
them to incorporate into their own lives 
the values commonly accepted in our na- 
tional life and to pursue such values con- 
At the same 
time, the schools can develop children who 
are capable of modifying and reconstruct- 
ing such values. 


sistently and persistently. 


How Shall We Teach These Values 
to Children? 


This brings us to the real problem of 
how best we can help children to accept 
for themselves and to incorporate into 
their own lives such values as justice, co- 
operation, self-denial, kindness, generosity, 
charity and love, duty, loyalty, tolerance, 
respect for personality, and freedom of 
conscience, thought and speech. In ad- 
dition, there is the problem of how we can 
make sure that these values will be more 
than mere intellectual beliefs. We need 
to know how these values can be made to 
function in wide areas of an individual’s 


living. We are also concerned as to how 


we can teach youngsters to learn to modify 
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and reconstruct the values to which they 


give adherence. 


Old and New Ways of Teaching 


In the olden days teachers taught school, 
not life. They taught verbalizations 
about justice and the other values men- 
tioned above. Youngsters could repeat 
in glib fashion all sorts of poems and 
proverbs dealing with lofty sentiments 
just as they could repeat the health rules. 
Being able to repeat, or even explain the 
meaning of “honesty is the best policy” 
or the verse beginning “Truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again” or even the Golden 
Rule was no guarantee that the actual daily 
living of the youngsters was in any way 
affected. 


that memorizing health rules may have 


We have long since found out 


little carry-over into pupils’ health habits. 
We need to learn that teaching about 
values is no guarantee that these values 
will become the child’s own in the sense 
that they function in his daily living. 

In the old days pupils learned verbally 
what was fit to live. Nowadays, the most 
progressive teachers help pupils to live 
what is fit to learn. The up-to-date 
school cannot be a place where students 
merely learn verbally the rules of living. 
Rather, it must be a workshop in living 
—a society in miniature—where teachers 
and pupils by living and working together 
learn to perform just acts, exhibit deeds 
of kindness and generosity and practice 
cooperation, loyalty, tolerance, and re- 
spect for personality in their relations 
with one another. We need to realize 
more fully that we learn to do by doing. 
If children are to become just, kind, gen- 
erous, tolerant, and loyal they must have 


plenty of practice in choosing such values 
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in their daily living at school. Up to the 
present in most schools the so-called ex- 
tracurricular or recreational activities have 
presented the best opportunity for this 
kind of practice in living. Most class- 
rooms have not been examples of coop- 
erative group living. Too often they 
have followed the traditional pattern of 
being teacher-dominated with the teacher 
pouring information over pupils and of 
prescribing all the latter’s activities. The 
ideal class is a cooperative group of teacher 
and pupils together—and I mean together 
—thinking through topics and pursuing 
activities. Pupils need practice in choos- 
ing goals for themselves and in selecting 
the kinds of activities and relationships 
which will enable them best to achieve 
these goals. They also need practice in 
the persistency, skill, and effort necessary 
in carrying out these goals. Enterprises, 
projects, and activity programs are meant 


Unfor- 


tunately, our teacher-shortage has made it 


to provide these opportunities. 


impossible to give teachers enough train- 
ing to enable them to understand and to 
carry out this kind of pupil-development. 
It is also doubtful whether in such short 
periods of professional development as one 
year teachers can acquire the necessary 
skill and point of view to do a first-class 
job in character-development of this sort. 
In the past, too, our curriculum has made 
for formal teaching rather than for train- 
ing in group living. It has emphasized 
the teaching of subject matter rather than 


the growth and development of pupils. 
Character-Training More Than 
Habit-Formation 


It must be recognized, however, that 


character-education involves much more 

















than mere habit-formation, important as 
As part of the 
training in group living youngsters must 
be led consciously to choose values as their 


good habit-formation is. 


own and to pursue these values in ever- 
widening areas of their daily living, both 
at home and at school. 
how can this be done? 


The question is, 


The Sense of Community 


First of all, the awareness of the values 


of justice, cooperation, kindness, etc., 


grows out of a sense of community. 
These values emerge out of a sense of 
awareness that the individual’s feelings 
and needs are shared by his fellows. They 
also grow out of the awareness of the 
individual’s need for others and his inter- 
dependence with them. This awareness 
should be developed in living at school as 
it is now developed in living in homes. 
It is no new method. It is a method 
which has been used from time imme- 
morial. When Johnny pulls his sister’s 
hair the parent helps him to realize that 
Mary feels just as he does when someone 
pulls his hair. Parents teach respect for 
property in the same way. They say 
“You wouldn’t like someone else to take 
your candy, or your wagon, or your 
This principle of helping chil- 


dren to enter imaginatively into the lives 


money.” 
and feelings of others is at the basis of all 
good character-education in both home 
and school. To come to treat all other 
human beings as one’s brothers involves 
the keen realization that other human 
beings have the same needs and the same 
capacity for feelings as oneself. In order 
to develop this ability to enter into the 
feelings of others advantage must be taken 


of the many incidents which are of daily 
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occurrence in the relationship between one 
pupil and another, and between pupils and 
teacher. Not only charity but all the 
other values must have their roots in a 
real sense of fellowship with those with 
whom one lives and works. The teacher 
will need to stimulate the emotional imagi- 
nation of pupils if they are to feel a real 
sense of fellowship with those with whom 
they associate from day to day. 

The feeling of interdependence with 
others must be built up not merely by 
trying to teach the interdependence of 
nations but by helping children to realize 
their interdependence with one another in 
work and play and their interdependence 
with their parents, their teacher, and with 
all the adults of the community. From 
there the idea can be extended to the 
awareness of interdependence with all oth- 
ers in the province or state, the nation, 
and the family of nations. 

The sense of community is not com- 
plete unless the teacher guides pupils to 
imagine that other individuals and peoples 
not only have the same capacity for feeling 
as they do but may also feel differently. 
This, too, can be based on the pupil’s 
awareness of his own individual likes, pref - 


erences, and ideas. 


The Generalization of Experience 

There is no field of education in which 
teachers have more need of heeding the 
conclusions of experiments on the trans- 
fer of training than in the field of char- 
acter-education. These conclusions are 
that pupils learn what they practice and 
that training in one field does not auto- 
matically carry over to other fields. As 


a result people are apt to be honest, just, 
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kind, cooperative, loyal, and tolerant, only 
within the limits of their training. 

Many folk who are honest with money 
Those who 


are honest with all other kinds of prop- 


are not honest with property. 


erty have no conscience regarding books 
which they have borrowed. People who 
are honest with money and property may 


Those 


who are honest with individuals may cheat 


not be honest in their opinions. 


corporations or the government with a 
clear conscience. Those who would not 
take money out of a purse or a till will 
keep extra change given to them by mis- 
take. If we want honesty to be a value in 
the lives of pupils we must see to it that 
the principle is applied to a wide area of 
their lives. In addition we must develop 
in them the specific habit of applying this 
principle to all new situations they meet. 

But it is not merely honesty in which 
learning is specific. The same is true of 
tolerance, generosity, kindness, justice and 
all the other values. Most people are 
tolerant only within the limits of their 
training. They may be tolerant of other 
creeds but intolerant of other races, or 
social classes. 
their own families may be quite cruel to 
employees or to animals. Indeed most 
professed Christians are Christian only in 
certain areas of their lives. On one occa- 
sion at a conference in Jerusalem the 
Bishop of Salisbury prayed that “our con- 
version might be completed”—that the 
qualities of being Christian might be ex- 
tended to the whole area of living. 

Just as good teachers can get a good 


deal of transfer of training in problem- 


Men who are very kind to 


solving technique in arithmetic if they 
continually encourage the pupils to ex- 
tend their problem-solving technique to 
day-by-day problems, so can teachers help 
pupils to extend their areas of kindness, 
tolerance, cooperation, justice, loyalty, 
etc., to include more and more of every- 
day behavior. This is an important 


Indeed 


pupils must be specifically trained to have 


principle in character-education. 


the habit of doing just that—of judging 
all new problems of living in the light of 
their accepted values. 


Reconstructing Values 


Finally, character-education at its best 
involves teaching children continually to 
re-assess, modify, and reconstruct the 
values which direct their lives. 

No human being ever reaches the stage 
where he sees all the infinite possibilities 
in his highest values and none ever fully 
realizes them in his life. There must al- 
ways be evaluation, modification, and re- 
finement, both of the values themselves, 
and of their modes of expression in human 
living. To train youngsters so that they 
will do this, at least in some measure, is 
the highest task a teacher can perform. 

As citizens we must be concerned with 
the quality of the character-education in 
our public schools. Without adequate 
training for children in incorporating into 
their lives the basic values held necessary 
for life in a democracy our democratic 
way of life cannot endure. Knowledge 
and skills will not avail unless they are 
used in the service of values which make 


“the good life” possible. 








A NEW APPROACH TO SEX EDUCATION 


EVERAL important don’ts in sex edu- 

cation are listed by Dr. Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg, a well-known American 
authority in this field, in How Can We 
Teach About Sex? a 32-page, ten-cent 
pamphlet recently issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee of New York.* They 


are: 


Don’t Call the Doctor! 


Sex is not a disease. For the individual 
child and for children in groups, educa- 
tion should not be undertaken by trouble- 
shooters or pathologists or repairmen, but 
rather by parents, teachers, friends, even 
“specialists” who can help in providing a 
wholesome new approach toward life and 
its problems. 


Do Not Set Up a Course. 

Sex is not a “subject”—like history or 
arithmetic. It is an integral and perva- 
sive fact of life that bears upon every- 
thing we do. Boys and girls need guid- 
and counsel and orientation even 


They 


need sympathetic help in understanding 


ance 


more than technical information. 


themselves, in developing self-assurance 
and confidence when dealing with other 
people. 


Don’t Wait for Trouble! 


Sex education is not a medicine. It is 
a continuous process of developing atti- 
tudes and values and understandings re- 
garding all situations and relationships in 
which being male or female plays a role. 

Citing the findings of two recent con- 
ferences on social hygiene education Dr. 





* Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


Gruenberg draws certain broad generali- 


zations that are 


likely to have far- 
reaching consequences for education and 
indicate what he calls “practical new 
approaches”: 

“1. Sex is a constant factor in indi- 
vidual behavior and development and in 
human relationships. A _person’s atti- 
tudes and ideals with respect to sex are 
significant for society and the race as well 
as for his own well-being. Positive edu- 
cational effort is necessary to promote the 
individual’s fulfillment both in personal 
living and in family and social relation- 
ships. 

“2. The  child’s whether 


toward his body and its functions or 


attitudes, 


toward other people, normally begin to 
develop in the home. Since very many 
homes cannot adequately direct the in- 
formal sex-character education of their 
children, it is necessary to develop de- 
liberate education in home relations, per- 
sonal adjustment, and social well-being, 
not only through information and in- 
struction but through a variety of guided 
social experience. 

“3. To the developing boy or girl, the 
meaning of sex is constantly changing; 
and any intended education must fit the 
individual’s changing needs. Even the 
needed information cannot be imparted in 
a series of special lessons, each completed 
once and for all. The education which 
is to help the individual attain maturity 
and to accept the responsibilities of man- 
hood or womanhood must continue con- 
siderably beyond school years and it must 
include vastly more than the school can 


give.” 
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CHILD WELFARE PLATFORM FOR CHINA 


(Adopted at the Final Session of the National Child Welfare Planning Conference, 


Shanghai, China, November 9, 1946) 


Every child has the right to health, 
wholesome development, and happi- 
ness. ‘his should mean, except for 
a very small minority of children, the 
opportunity for every child to grow 
up in a family of his own. 

It is society’s obligation to bring 
this about, through government—na- 
tional, provincial, and local; through 
the home and family life; and through 
other child-welfare agencies. 

Parent education is essential for the 
welfare of children. Every worker 
for child welfare should count as one 
of his major concerns and responsi- 
bilities the development of more 
satisfactory parent-child relations. 
Health care for children should be- 
gin with required health examination 
of prospective parents, pre-natal and 
post-natal care of mothers, and medi- 
cal care of infants, and should be 
continued through the years of early 
childhood, in or out of school, and 
in all schools at every level, public 
or private, urban or rural. 

To insure healthful growth and de- 
velopment, the nation should strive 
to guarantee for all children adequate 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

Properly qualified child-welfare per- 
sonnel is needed to work with fami- 
lies and to help coordinate the efforts 
of workers from health, education, 
and other professions in providing 
children. 


Various types of training will need 


community services for 


to be provided. 


— 
/ 


10. 


Where, because of broken homes or 


other circumstances, institutional 


care is found to be necessary, it 
should be regarded as temporary, so 
far as possible, and in any case should 
be made as much like a normal home 
and family as is practicable. 

Poverty is not to be considered as a 
justifiable reason for institutionali- 
zing a child; rather, steps should be 
taken to provide family assistance in 
order to keep the family together and 
enable it to reestablish itself. 

Existing laws designed to protect 
children, such as the laws against 
abortion, infanticide, and abandon- 
ment, should be strictly and impar- 
tially enforced, and other laws should 
be enacted to safeguard children, 
especially during the period of rapid 
industrialization. Child labor must 
be avoided at all costs; the public, 
business leaders, and government off- 
cials should be helped to understand 
the economic as well as the social 
dangers of “cheap” labor, especially 
the labor of children. 

Every child has the right to an edu- 
cation from early childhood through 
adolescence, and it is the responsibil- 
ity of society to provide this for all 
children and youth. Every child 
should have access to free public 
education, whether in city or rural 
areas. 

This education, whether carried on 
in public schools or elsewhere, should 


It should have health— 


be realistic. 








both physical and emotional—as its 
It should call for a 
rich, flexible curriculum that will 


first objective. 


not only aim at sufficient mastery 
of the ordinary skills, but will give 
major attention to practical problems 
of living in home and community, 
the creative arts, music, painting, 
dramatics, with abundant opportu- 
nity for play and recreation. 

12. The school should encourage indi- 
vidual and group activities on the 
part of children and youth of all 
ages; it should provide useful ex- 
periences in living, planning, and 
working together, with self-direction 
and self-government, in preparation 
for adult citizenship. 

13. Love and affection, and respect for 
personality, should be the prevailing 
attitude of teachers toward children. 
Discipline should be regarded as the 
achieving of wholesome behavior 
through good educational procedures, 
rather than through fear or force. 

14. Special provision should be made for 
the care and education of children 
who are handicapped physically or 
mentally. 


“All learning starts with individual 
teaching. The knack of group learning is 
not easy to acquire, and some are quicker 
It is probable 
that for everyone, when a task reaches a 


than others to grasp it. 


certain degree of difficulty, group instruc- 


tion fails and individual help must be 
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15. Youth problems should receive spe- 
cial attention, and facilities should 
be provided for dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. 

16. Teachers, health workers, child-wel- 
fare workers, and others serving chil- 
dren and youth, should all have basic 
training in child growth and devel- 
opment and in human _ relations. 
Workers with young children need 
at least as good cultural preparation 
and scientific training as professional 
workers in other branches of health, 
education, and welfare, and should 
be compensated accordingly. 

17. In planning for economic and social 
reconstruction, children should have 
a first claim on the resources of the 
nation. An integrated program for 

children’s welfare, including health, 

education, and social work, should 
be adopted and carried through sys- 


Such a 
actually put into effect, will not 


tematically. program, if 
only fill an essential need for the 
children of China; it will also be a 
significant contribution by China to 


the world-wide program for children. 


given. It is probable, also, that in times 
of confusion and emotional upset, even 
material which under ordinary conditions 
is easily learned in a group requires indi- 
vidual instruction before it can be mas- 
tered.”"—-Grace Arthur, in Tutoring as 
Therapy (Commonwealth Fund, 1946). 








READING DISABILITIES AND MENTAL HEALTH: 
A REVIEW OF RESEARCH 


BY 


DAVID H. RUSSELL* 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


| peemmans of school tasks contributes 
to the mental health of children. 
In one sense, the chief goal of the teacher 
is to present such learning situations that 
all the varied members of the group taste 
some wine of success. Since “nothing 
succeeds like success,” for some boys and 
girls the mental health accompaniments 
of learning to read, to write or to com- 
pute may actually be more important 
than being able to use the skills themselves. 

In the lives of some children, the nega- 
tive aspects of learning and adjustment 
may be even more potent than these posi- 
tive relationships. Failure to achieve in 
the so-called basic subjects dogs the foot- 
steps of some children all through school 
and such failure is frequently associated 
with emotional disturbances and unfor- 
tunate adjustments to school, to teacher, 
and to peers. Large group instruction 
and requirements in these subjects may 
have particularly vicious effects not only 
upon the child’s achievement in this area 
but upon his whole developmental pat- 
tern. This article presents some evidence 
about the close relationship between fail- 
ure to achieve in school and the child’s 
general adjustments. Since most evidence 
has been accumulated in the field of read- 
ing, it summarizes research results on 
relationships between reading disabilities 
and personality maladjustments and draws 


Robert S. Stewart assisted in the collection of 


data for this article. 
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some implications from these findings for 


the work of the teacher. 


Emotional Factors in Learning 

A theoretical basis for a close relation- 
ship between reading disabilities and men- 
tal health factors lies in the connection 
between emotions and learning in general. 
Sherman has suggested that “‘the emotion- 
ality of an individual at the time he is 
learning a task has a definite influence 
upon his efficiency in the learning situa- 
tion.” (28: 129) * 


learning process and emotions as two 


Anderson views the 


aspects of the same process of adjustment 
He 


“Skill in meeting a tense, fear-producing 


to environmental situations. says, 
situation is learning in much the same 
sense as is acquisition of skill in solving a 
puzzle, or skill in a motor act.” (1: 337) 
Later he summarizes, ‘““We must not lose 
sight of the fact that learning is part of 
a much larger and more significant ad- 
justment process, in which emotions play 
an important role.” (1: 351) In a dis- 
cussion of field theory and learning, Lewin 
reaches a conclusion somewhat like Ander- 
son’s when he points out that learning may 
be regarded as a change in “cognitive 
structure” or knowing, and also a change 
“intel- 


in motivation. He believes that 





* The first number in parenthesis refers to the 
corresponding item in the bibliography at the end 
of this article. If a second number is given, it 
refers to the page from which a direct quotation is 
taken. 








lectual processes . . . depend on his (the 
individual’s) emotional state.” (15: 238) 
Murphy and Ladd (22) show the in- 
fluence of emotions on learning at the col- 
lege level. In Emotion and the Educative 
Process Prescott (25) stresses the role of 
emotional factors in all learning. 

These general quotations emphasize re- 
lationships between emotional and adjust- 
ment factors in all learning, including 
to read. They that 
affective states and processes are not only 


learning suggest 
dynamic but also organizing influences on 
learning. As such they may have positive 
or negative effects on learning to read. 
No teacher can separate the emotional 
factors in her classroom or in the in- 
dividual child from the specific tasks that 
make up reading achievement at different 
levels. 

In the following sections, this paper 
does not explore the positive contributions 
that reading can make to children who 
This new 
field of bibliotherapy has been opened up 
by Sister Mary Agnes (19), Sister Mary 
Lorang (17), Kircher (13) and others, 
but much work needs to be done before 


have personality difficulties. 


positive statements can be made about it. 


Since results may be conditioned by 
method of study, it seems worthwhile to 
divide below the findings about mental 
health factors and reading disabilities in 
terms of large-group studies and more in- 


dividual case studies. 


Large-Group Studies of Retarded 
Readers 


Large-group studies of reading retarda- 
tion typically treat a group of children as 
a whole by correlating reading test results 


with various other test scores such as per- 
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sonality test results or attitude scaie rat- 
Another method used in 


studies is to compare groups of normal or 


ings. some 
better readers with retarded readers on 
various types of tests. 

Examples of correlational studies in- 
clude that of Ladd (14). 
of 315 children in 
found no 


In her study 
New York City she 
marked relationship between 
reading scores and scores on social-eco- 
nomic status, play interest, and general 
personality adjustment. There was only 
a slight tendency for good reading to be 
associated with good general adjustment 
(r=0.11). A study by Scott, mentioned 
by Gray, on the other hand, found a cor- 
relation of 0.77 between scores on attitude 
toward reading (not reading ability itself) 
and personality in the low third grade 
(10). 

Several large studies involving two or 
three groups of children have been made. 
Gann (7) combines a comparison of three 
groups of superior, average and poor read- 
ers with a case study approach to indi- 
vidual cases. Individuals comprising each 
group were within five months of indi- 
viduals in other groups in mental age and 
chronological age; their I.Q.’s were within 
five points and they were matched by 
school, class, and sex. To measure ad- 
justments Gann used the Rorschach Test 
and Pintner’s Aspects of Personality Test. 
In addition she used her own Personality 
Rating Scale for attention, persistence, 
concentration, impulsiveness, suggestibil- 
ity, nervousness, and mental integration. 
In addition, she inventoried interest in 
reading, reading interests and_teacher- 
pupil attitudes. 

In comparing Group I, the retarded 


readers, with Groups II and III, the aver- 
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age and superior readers, Gann found 
more negative personality factors and more 
negative attitudes toward reading in the 
first group. 


Group II contains pupils 


who make fewer extreme scores on an 
Ascendance-Submission Scale and on an 
Emotional Stability rating than either 
Group I or Group III. As might be ex- 
pected, teacher ratings indicate that Group 
I’s adjustments in relation to their work 
are much less fortunate than Group III’s 
adjustments. In summary, in comparison 
to the average and good reader, Gann finds 
that poor readers are “emotionally less well 
adjusted and less stable,” “insecure and 
fearful in relation to emotionally chal- 
situations,” and 


lenging “socially less 


, 


adaptable in relation to the group.’ 
Gann is inclined to ascribe much of this 
difficulty, not to school experiences, but 
to home situations involving unfortunate 
parent and sibling relationships. 

Other comparisons between groups have 
been made by Bennett (2), Margulies 
(18), Preston (26), and Wolf (34) with 
varying results. Bennett attempted to 
measure social adjustments of good and 
poor readers by means of interview and 
ratings by parents and teachers. He 
found little difference between the two 
groups, too little to suggest whether the 
maladjustment could be classed as a cause 
or a product of poor reading ability. 

Margulies compared results of the 
Rorschach Test given to three groups of 
146 Junior High School pupils, divided 
by teachers’ ratings as very successful, 
The 


groups were equated on the basis of intel- 


average, and unsuccessful students. 


ligence, chronological age, social economic 
status, birthplace, and language spoken at 
home. Unsuccessful exhibited 


pupils 
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more color shock, indicating greater emo- 
tional instability, and more animal re- 
sponses, indicating more stereotypy in 
thinking, than did the other groups on 
the Rorschach Test. The 


group showed more awareness of environ- 


successful 


ment and a higher average number of 
signs of adjustment. 

Preston compared 100 disabled readers 
with 67 matched pupils who were good 
readers. She found that 57 per cent of 
the good readers had satisfactory home 
security but that only 33 per cent of the 
poor readers had good home security. 
Fifty-three per cent of the good readers 
had security in their interpersonal rela- 
tions and fifty per cent of the poor read- 
ers had difficulty in getting along with 
their fellows. Many of the poor readers 
felt discouraged and had lost interest in 
reading. Forty-four per cent sought fre- 
quent excuses to stay home from school. 
Preston concludes that “Reading failure 
causes a blighting insecurity in the 
school world which gives rise to serious 
maladjustments in the personalities of 
these normal children; adding to malad- 
justments which interfere with proper de- 
velopment and constituting a menace to 
future adjustment.” (26: 252) 

Sister Mary Vera (32) studied approxi- 
mately 2,000 children in grades 4, 7, and 
12 in parochial schools in Cleveland with 
somewhat different results. She com- 
pared 264 retarded readers with a similar 
number of non-problem readers. In total 
adjustment, self-adjustment, and social 
adjustment as measured by the California 
Test of Personality she found mean dif- 
ferences in favor of better adjustment in 
On the other 
hand, she found no difference in reading 


the non-problem readers. 











achievement in comparing pupils in the 
highest and lowest quartiles on the Per- 
sonality test. Retarded readers who were 
given remedial help over fourteen weeks 
improved significantly in personality fac- 
tors but did not change their status in 
comparison with non-problem readers ex- 
cept in a sub-measure of school relations. 
Among problem cases the more severely 
retarded cases showed as good adjustment 
as the milder cases of retardation, so Sister 
Mary Vera concludes that the extent of 
retardation in reading does not seem to be 
significantly related to personality factors. 
She feels that improvement in personality 
adjustments often accompanies success in 
reading but that there is not necessarily an 
intrinsic relationship between the two. 
The large-group studies, both correla- 
tional and equivalent-group, accordingly 
vary somewhat in their findings regard- 
ing relationships between personality diffi- 
culties and reading disability. In treating 
statistically the scores of large groups of 
children little correlation between the two 
and sometimes little difference between 
good and poor readers is found by some 
Other 


have found what they believe are signifi- 


investigators. research workers 
cant relationships even in group scores 
where other factors may tend to obscure 
The tends to 
favor the view that there is a higher in- 


relationships. evidence 
cidence of emotional and social difficulties 
in a group of retarded readers than in a 
group who have achieved normally or 
better. It seems doubtful that there is 
any connection between the degree of 
reading retardation and the degree of 
maladjustment and the group studies do 
not distinguish between personality diff- 


culties as causes or products of reading 
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disability. Further light on this point 
may be obtained from a review of pub- 
lished studies of reading disability using 
the case-study approach. 


Case Studies of Retarded Readers 
Pioneer clinical work retarded 
readers was reported by Hincks (12) and 
Blanchard (6) about twenty years ago. 
Hincks studied fifteen 


intensively, and found that retarded read- 


with 


children, eleven 


“nervous traits” in their 


When the ‘ 


not severe, learning to read was accom- 


ers exhibited 
behavior. “nervousness” was 
panied by improvement in behavior. 
Blanchard’s first work in this field re- 
ports that emotional factors in reading 
disability may often be traced to experi- 
The child’s 


feelings of inferiority are increased be- 


ences in beginning reading. 


cause parents and others feel he is stupid. 
Continued failure may develop such pat- 
terns as day dreaming, lack of interest, 
and poor social relations. 

In a second report, Blanchard (3) as- 
serts that in some cases emotional condi- 
tions may be the predominant factor in 
the etiology of reading or arithmetic dis- 
ability. She discusses five cases in each 
of which she believes the attitude toward 
reading is the result of unwise parental 
pressure. In a later discussion she be- 
lieves that some cases of reading disability 
respond to psychological treatment with- 
out She 


finds some common psychogenic factors 


special reading instruction. 
“more or less in all these cases of reading 
disability,” (4: 370) 


causing neurotic symptoms. 


those 
Blanchard 


concludes that some cases of reading fail- 


similar to 


ure may be part of the child’s general 
difficulty 
growth. 


in achieving normal emotional 
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In 1936 Blanchard reported in greater 
detail on studies of sixty-three boys and 
ten girls. Some of these cases responded 
to remedial reading techniques but Blanch- 
ard feels that such treatment is inadequate 
in most cases. She believes that reading 


disabilities often arise from the same 
sources as difficulties in emotional develop- 
ment “and in much the same manner as 
the accompanying personality or behavior 
problems or neurotic symptoms.” (5: 
410) 


reading disability is ‘‘a disguised expression 


She believes that in some cases 


of hidden motives, satisfying the need for 
punishment and relieving guilt by expos- 
ing the child to a situation of failure in 
She 
believes that personality disorder is not 


school and to criticism.” (5: 410) 


the only cause of reading disability, but 
it is too often neglected or treated super- 
ficially. 

Studies of individual children who are 
retarded readers have been reported by 
many other writers Summaries of a 
number of case studies and implications 
of these have been reported by Monroe 
(21) from the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago and the Child Guidance 
Center in Pittsburgh. Monroe concludes 
that in almost every one of one hundred 
cases of reading disability there were ob- 
servable emotional reactions toward read- 
ing, varying from severe and persistent 
emotional behavior to mild reactions which 
were easily changed. She divides these 
into four types of emotional reactions: 
(1) resistance and aggressive behavior, 
(2) withdrawal from reality, (3) apathy 
and discouragement, and (4) compensa- 
tory mechanisms. 

Another group of case studies of poor 


readers is reported with emphasis upon 


28 





and 


psychiatric 
Kunst (20). 


ability to the child’s earliest interpersonal 


analysis by Sylvester 


They trace some reading dis- 


experiences in connection with explora- 
These authors believe 
that reading disability may be a defense 


tory functions. 


against anxiety, and they report cases of 
children who have phobias against touch- 
ing books. In such cases, symptomatic 
treatment by pedagogical methods is not 
enough; tutoring must meet the emotional 
needs of the child. 

Other groups of case studies include a 
study by Van Alstyne (31) of ten gifted 
children whose school progress was un- 
satisfactory. She noted personality difh- 
culties with at least six of the group char- 
Mis- 


sildine (20) reports thirty cases of nor- 


acterized by emotional instability. 


mally intelligent children who had reading 
difficulties; most of them had emotional 
difficulties centered in the family, such as 
hostile or perfectionistic mothers. Gates 
and Bond (8) report that the personality 
traits of one hundred poor readers most 
frequently involved (a) extreme self-con- 
sciousness and inferiority feelings, (b) 
submissive, indifferent and apparently lazy 
characteristics, (c) withdrawing and day- 
dreaming reactions. About half as many 
pupils exhibited aggressive tendencies and 
Only 
eight of the hundred cases developed con- 


retreat reactions, such as truancy. 


structive compensatory behavior. 
Tulchin (30) 


literature and presents four cases of read- 


reviews some of the 
ing disabilities involving emotional diffi- 
culties. Other groups of case studies 
have been described in professional litera- 
ture by such writers as Hamill (11), Liss 
(16), Sherman (28), Nolte (23) and 


Peppard (24). A number of these case 











studies have appeared in earlier issues of 
Understanding the Child. 


sible to summarize them within the com- 


It is impos- 
pass of this article. In general, they 
reveal a rather wide variety of causative 
factors in operation, ranging from step- 
father trouble to fear of saying “taboo” 
words associated in the child’s mind with 
sexual guilt. While many of the indi- 
vidual cases reveal unusual factors asso- 
ciated with reading disability, they agree 
rather generally on some form of emo- 
tional disturbance being involved, usually 
in combination with a number of other 
factors. 

Individual case studies, then, emphasize 
somewhat more than large-group studies 
the role of emotional disturbances in read- 
ing disability. They indicate that those 
emotional difficulties may be at once deep- 
seated and subtle. Many of the more 
the use of 
newer testing devices such as the Ror- 


recent case studies involve 
schach Test and a psychiatric approach to 
the study of the child. Perhaps by the 
very nature of the methods used and the 
backgrounds of the clinicians using them, 
more emphasis is given in these studies to 
the role of emotional factors in reading 


disability. 
Summaries 


Summaries of the relationships between 
personality maladjustments and reading 
difficulties have been made by Bennett 
(2), by Wilking (33), by Gates (9), 
and others. Bennett summarizes some 
twelve studies up to 1935 and suggests 
that the unstandardized use of terms in 
discussions of personality adjustments and 
the absence of reliable personality meas- 
ures makes it difficult to summarize evi- 


dence. He believes, however, that for 
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reading disabilities and personality diffi- 
culties “the relationship is often recipro- 
cal, and in older and more seriously handi- 
capped children each problem may require 
specific and intensive treatment.” (2: 36) 
Bennett believes that the retarded reader 
is likely to show withdrawing rather than 
aggressive tendencies. 

Wilking surveys thirty references up to 
1940, but only fourteen of these are 
strictly related to personality difficulties. 
He believes that undesirable behavior pat- 
terns may be traced to reading disability 
but, “‘on the other hand, reading difficulty 
may be traced to emotional traumata. 
When emotional factors are primary, dis- 
ability and general lack of progress in 
other subjects as well as reading are likely 
to occur.” (33. 272) 

From his own work and the research 
of students and colleagues Gates in 1941 
draws such conclusions as the following: 

(a) There is no single personality pat- 
tern among pupils of adequate intelligence 
which is characteristic of reading failure. 
Reading disability is found in all sorts 
of personality types, home backgrounds, 
parental relationships, and emotional pat- 
terns. 

(b) Good readers are consistently su- 
perior to poor readers in almost no single 
personality trait or experience. 

(c) Statistical analysis of personality 
patterns or traits has yielded little of value 
in studying retarded readers. 

(d) Emotional or motivational pat- 
terns have been discovered in the clinical 
study of retarded readers which are, in 
certain cases, at least a partial cause for 
reading difficulty. 

(e) Emotional blocking and resistance 
to reading may arise from many condi- 
tions. 
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(f) Personality maladjustments do not 
always lead to reading maladjustment. 
In certain cases, a given cause may pro- 
duce directly opposite effects. For ex- 
ample, sibling rivalry may help produce 
a poor or a good reader. 

(g) Symptoms such as nervousness, 
withdrawal, aggression, or chronic worry 
may appear when the maladjustment is 
the cause, the conéomitant or the result 


of reading disability. 


Implications for Teachers 


A few implications of the above find- 
ings for teachers, most of which need to 
be verified by further research, are as 
follows: 

(a) The emotional ill-effect of blame 
by parent or teacher for the child’s failure 
to learn to read makes it difficult and 
sometimes impossible for that learning to 
take place. 

(b) The desire of most children and 
their parents for early success in reading 
may change to anxiety with slow progress, 
so that the first task of the teacher is to 
relieve the anxiety and tension in child 
and parent about the reading situation. 

(c) Since the relationship between 
reading abilities and personality adjust- 
ments is due in part to the social nature 
of the reading done in early grades and 
since social factors are important in read- 
ing success at all levels, it follows that an 
important part of the teacher’s work is 
to create a congenial social atmosphere in 
reading and other group activities. 

(d) Most experts in reading have been 
shifting from emphasis upon one cause of 
reading difficulty to a group of causes and, 
accordingly, from reliance upon one re- 


medial technique such as speed exercises 
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or phonetic analysis to the use of a va- 
riety of activities leading to better emo- 
tional, social, and academic adjustment. 
Some teachers initiate this approach by 
making a careful study of the whole child 
who has reading difficulties. 

(e) Reading disability may be a symp- 
tom of hidden motives or of underlying 
difficulties even more basic than accept- 
able achievement, so that the teacher can 
seldom rely only on some reading games 
and devices to overcome the child’s diffi- 
culties. 

(f) After working for some time with 
a child who is retarded in reading the 
teacher should reach a tentative conclu- 
sion as to whether the emotional difficul- 
ties are Causes, concomitants, or results of 
the reading difficulties. If a personality 
difficulty is the primary cause of the read- 
ing disability, it is unlikely that reading 
remedies in the form of gadgets or tech- 
niques will be successful in helping the 
child. On the other hand, the individual 
interest of a sympathetic adult and minor 
successes with new and different reading 
materials may help break down emotional 
barriers to learning to read. 

(g) In trying to distinguish whether 
the emotional difficulty or the reading 
difficulty is the primary factor the teacher 
has at least two clues: (i) when emo- 
tional factors are primary, difficulties in 
learning in other areas as well as reading 
are likely to occur, (ii) when learning 
difficulties in reading are primary careful 
adjustment of methods and materials will 
gradually eliminate negative attitudes 
and emotional stress in reading and other 
school situations. 

(h) Since many case studies of re- 


tarded readers reveal crucial points in the 











child’s school history at which difficulties 
seem to multiply, teachers are increasingly 
aware of the importance of continuous 
evaluation of the child’s progress and the 
desirability of preventive measures in the 
form of careful adjustment of instruction 
to each child’s abilities and needs. Some 
emotional difficulties can be prevented by 
thorough knowledge of a child and adapt- 
ing methods and materials in reading to 
his current developmental status. 

(i) Some problems of retarded reading 
plus personality difficulties can be treated 
by the classroom teacher but, in other 
cases, the problems are so deep-seated that 
the teacher should have opportunity to 
consult and work with a school psycholo- 
gist or similar officer in treatment of the 
child. 

(j) Teachers and research workers are 
just beginning to study seriously the posi- 
tive up-building effects of certain reading 
and language experiences on children. 
Although research has just been started in 
the field of bibliotherapy, many teachers 
have accumulated a collection of books 
and stories which are not only enjoyed by 
their pupils but which seem to make posi- 
tive contributions to their personality de- 
velopment and mental health. 

(k) Many problems of relationships 
and 
reading abilities need to be studied by 
teachers and by research workers. A 


between personality adjustments 


typical problem which a teacher might 
attack, with some psychological help, is 
the application of group therapy tech- 
niques to a small group of emotionally 
‘ disturbed and retarded readers. An ex- 
ample of a problem which may be studied 
by a research worker is the relationship of 
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personality patterns to exceptional reading 
achievement, both low and high. 
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